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miums for the risk have been loaded to the extent of 33'333 per 
cent. ; or, in other words, that the premiums charged are one 
fourth more than they need be, to provide for the sums assured; 
also, that the elements used in the valuation correspond with those 
yielding the premiums so loaded. 

The figures in columns 2, 3, and 5, are supplied by the reports, 
and are the basis from which the others are derived. Thus, the 
value of the gross premiums being given, one fourth of it will con- 
stitute that of the marginal additions ; and if there be no antici- 
pation, this fractional paj-t will be reserved. Whatever sum short 
of it be reserved, will of course represent the amount anticipated ; 
and this, divided by the annual extra income, will show the num- 
ber of years during which such income is absorbed. It is probable 
that, tried by this test, most of the Companies would exhibit an 
anticipation of some portion of the amount to be reserved; and 
the advantage of the mode of valuation under consideration is,-thiit 
it enables us with ease to determine to what extent this anticipa- 
tion has gone. By the old method we can learn nothing of this. 
We know, from the principles on which it is conducted, that there 
is some encroachment on the reserve fund j but what, we have no 
means of arriving at. This would seem to be so radical a defect as 
to render the method all bnt useless, and to make it very desirable 
for all parties that the more accurate one should be generally 
resorte4 to. — Ed. A. M. 



Decimal Coinage.* 

It seems pretty well settled that we are to have a decimal coinage^ 
Nobody now resists the principle, or denies the alleged advantages. 
One particular plan has, from the very commencement, commanded 
all but unanimous assent. Two Royal Commissions, a Committee, 
and^nally a vote of the House, have decided strongly in favour of 
it; and a powerful Association, supported by more than two hun- 
dred Members of Parliament, by the Bank of England, and by 
private bankers and merchants, has been organized for its pro- 
motion. Discussions at the Society of Arts, the Institution of 

* We are glad to give such forther publicity as we are able to the greater portion of 
this well written article, which appears in No. II. of the National Reeiew. The nume- 
rous arguments brought forward by the writer are well worthy of consideration, and, as it 
seems to ua, leave no room for doubt as to the superiority of the plan advocated by the 
Boyal Commissioners and the Committee of the House of Commons. — Ed. A. M. 
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Civil Engineers, the Institute of Actuaries, and the British Asso- 
ciation, terminated to the satisfaction of its advocates. All but 
one of those who offered evidence to the Committee of the 
House of Commons were on the same side — men of science, men 
of accounts, large merchants, small shopkeepers. The exception 
was Mr. Headlam, M.P., and his opposition was entirely based on 
his own belief that the proposed plan required more change than 
any Government would dare to make. Nevertheless, his name 
appears in the Decimal Association; and, we believe, on the prin- 
ciple that their plan is a very good one, if — as he would say — the 
country will venture on it. This unanimity of evidence has been 
attributed to the management of the Committee itself, by some 
few opponents ; but we know that in one case, and probably in 
more, the Committee requested a gentleman of eminence in political 
and statistical science, who was opposed to their views, to come 
forward, and the request was not attended to. 

On all these grounds, Lord Palmerston (July 9) announced his 
intention of appointing a new Commission, not to decide on the 
mode of carrying the vote of the Commons into effect, but to 
examine into the whole subject. It is understood that the Com- 
mission will consist of Lord Mont'eagle, Lord Overstone, and 
Mr. Hubbard, late Governor of the Bank. We make every allow- 
ance for this cautious determination. The change involves some 
interference. Lord Palmerston does not know how little, with the 
habits of the lower orders ; and his step in advance was urged upon 
him by the Decimal Association at a moment when the supine- 
ness of the Cabinet with regard to the proceedings of private 
members had very recently produced startling effects. The mob, 
oh a Sunday, got hold of the maxim of Horace, Si vis me fiere, 
dolendum est primum ipsi tibi; and — in spite of the police, who 
thought that Horace was not a Sunday book — they construed it 
into such plain English that the House understood it. No wonder 
that the Prime Minister chose to be supported by one Commission 
more. It might be worth a Reform Bill if the Cabinet should 
become quick to remember that the House is elected by the sove- 
reign people, and not by the shilling and sixpenny people. 

All the sovereign people who have advocated the plan proposed 
by the Committee declare and maintain that this plan is byfar the 
best for the sixpenny people ; and the shopkeepers, who know the 
sixpenny people, assent. This is the question. If the two miist 
be placed in opposition, let the convenience of the fare yield to that 
of the driver. In this discussion a coin is but a coin, be its value 
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what it may ; and the man of two sixpences is of more importance 
than the man of one sovereign. 

We have never joined any party on this subject ; but a party 
has joined us. Long before any discussion arose, we were in 
favour of the system which we now hope to see adopted, as com- 
bining advantages for all ranks of the community. We advocated 
it at a time when we heard an official of the Government declare 
that no such plan could be carried until the Cabinet was composed 
of men of science. We are not come to that yet : in fact, there is 
reason to believe that when the Commons passed their resolution, 
the science of the Cabinet stood at less than its ordinary stint of 
school arithmetic. 

By a decimal reckoning we mean one in which, in every case, 
ten of a sort make one of the next sort — as in 10 mils make a cent, 
10 cents make a florin, 10 florins make a pound ; so that the car- 
riage of arithmetical processes is always in tens, hundreds, &c. 
For common people, and usual transactions, we have nothing to do 
with decimal fractions. No one will learn from this article how 
mathematicians write decimal fractions, or what they do with them. 
Some of our opponents have talked grand nonsense about decimals; 
and, perhaps, some of our advocates have talked too much grtuid 
sense. No wonder frightened souls should think that grim science 
means to send them back to school. No such thing is intended. 
Simplification is the object ; and when the first embarrassment of the 
change is over, which we do not believe will last three days, that 
simplification will be fully achieved. To most persons, money 
arithmetic consists in adding sums of money together. We put 
side by side two corresponding questions, one in each system, and 
we write the processes of both in detail. On the change from one 
system to the other, and the methods of meeting such .difficulties 
as it presents, we shall afterwards speak at length. 



Present System. 

£• • s. d. £. f. c. m. 

1 17 8i 18 8 6 

2 11 9| 2 5 8 9 
4 19 ll| 4 9 9 6 



£9 9 5i £9471 

Add the farthings, 6, or l^rf. Add 6, 9, 6, mils, 21, 2c. Im. 

„ 1, 11, 8, 9, pence, 29, 2s. bd. „ 2, 9, 8, 8, cents, 27, 2/ 7c. 

„ 2, 19, 1 1, 17, shillings, 49, £2. 9s. „ 2, 9, 5, 8, florins, 24, £2. 4/ 

„ 2, 4, 2, 1, pounds, £9. „ 2, 4, 2, 1, pounds, £9. 

VOL. VI. G 
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Reader ! if 10 pebbles were a parcel, 10 parcels a basket, 10 
baskets a sack, and 10 sacks a load, should you know, without 
calculation, that 67,334 pebbles would be 6 loads, 7 baskets, 
3 sacks, 3 parcels, and 4 odd pebbles ? If yes, it is well, and you 
have a pretty notion of decimals; if no, you need not be ashamed, 
for you have comrades among the great people who manage the 
nation. Again : if 10 pebbles made a packet, 10 packets a pack, 
10 packs a heap, and 10 heaps a store, do you see that this is the 
very same system, differing only in names of collections ? If you 
do, you see more than our Chancellor of the Exchequer, the chief 
of our financial arithmetfc. The right honourable gentleman, after 
stating that there are differences of opinion, proceeds to give "some 
of the plans" which have come under his observation. One is the 
tenpenny plan, others are as follows: — First, 10 farthings or mils 
one cent, 10 cents one dime, 10 dimes one prime. Secondly, 10 
farthings or mils one coin unnamed, 10 of these a florin, 10 florins 
a Victoria. Thirdly, 10 farthings or cash two pence, 100 cash a 
cent, 10 cents a mil. Fourthly, 10 farthings a lion, 10 lions a 
florin, 10 florins a queen. To these four plans we crave permission 
to add two of our own invention, as distinct* from the above as the 
above are from one another. Our first plan is, 10 farthings a 
what's-his-name, 10 what's-his-names a how-d'ye-call-it, 10 how- 
d'ye-call-its a thingembob. Our second plan is, 10 farthings a 
George, 10 Georges a Gornewall, 10 Cornewalls a Lewis. 

Our Ministers are alai-med at the difficulties which one and 
another system would impose upon the, labouring classes : they 
judge of these classes by themselves. It is impossible to teach the 
legislature how much fitter the humble classes are to practise any 
system, than a great number of the Commons are to discuss the 
differences between one and another. 

Two remarks will enable anyone to dispose of most of the few 
opponents of the proposed system. First, some argue the question 
as if it were one of money-changing only, and calculation had 
nothing to do with it. Now our present system is convenient 
enough for paying and receiving in ; it would do well enough if 
calculation were never required. Secondly, others imagine that 
we intend all our plan for everybody; whereas we carefully dis- 
tinguish between the easy processes which will suffice for ordinary 
life, and the more elaborate processes by which the accountant will 

* Did the Chancellor of the Exchequer mean that these plans are all one? As if to 
prove the contrary, he inserted hetween the third and fourth a plan of a peculiar kind, 
which its author calls odagal, meaning perhaps octaval, and then went on with " The 
only other plan I shall mention . . . ." 
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bring the full power of decimal arithmetic into commerce. Observe, 
therefore, in the case of every opponent, first, whether he fully ex- 
plains the difficulties of transition, and compares his own system 
with others in this respect, especially as to the uneducated; secondly, 
whether he is clearly aware of the different difficulties of different 
classes, and is careful not to mix them up together. 

The pound sterling consists of 960 farthings. In a system 
which proceeds by tens, no larger coin can be 960 times the smaller: 
it may be 1,000 times. All the plans which have been proposed 
have dropped out of very serious notice, except two ; one of these 
two keeps the present pound, the other keeps the present farthing. 
The advocates of the unaltered penny will not be pleased at our 
summary disposal of their plan ; but since their alternative is the 
retention of the pound, which would destroy the decimal character 
of the system, or else the introduction of a coin of 100 pence, 
which is too large for silver and too small for gold, the more sober 
opponents of the approved plan will have nothing to do with them. 
We shall add a few words on the penny scheme in the sequel. 

Pound system, approved by the House of Commons. Let the 
present pound sterling consist of 1,000 new farthings or mils. Let 
10 mils be one cent: let 10 cents be one florin, the present florim 
let 10 florins be one pound. 

Farthing system. Let the farthing remain as at present. Let 
10 farthings be, say one doit {2^d. present money): let 10 doits be 
a new florin {2s. Id. present money) : let 10 florins be a new pound 
{£1. Os. lOd, present money). 

The representation of new money in terms of old, will be as 
follows : — 

Pound St/stem. Farthing Si/stem. 

The pound remains the same. The new pound is £1. 0». 10c?. 

The florin remains the same. The new florin is 0. 2s. \d. 

The shilling remains the same. The new shilling is 0. Is. 0^. 

The jsewny and Xh^ farthing are The penny and the farthing remain 
changed, each losing one 25th unchanged. 
part of its value: ^ that the 
halfshilling, commonly called six- 
pence, is 25 new farthings, or 
mils, instead of 24 old ones. 

In the new coin introduced, the two systems have great re- 
semblance. 

Pound System. Farthing System. 

The new cent, the fifth part of the The new doit, the fifth part of the 
unchanged shilling, is ten new new shilling, is exactly 2^d. 
farthings, or 'i^d. present money. present money. 

G 2 
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But this ^d. will give no trouble, except for a few days fol- 
lowing the change. The pound system abandons the penny, except 
as a common name for four mils, or new farthings, with those who 
choose. The advocates of the farthing and penny take care to 
speak of the cent as 2f</., instead of the hundredth part of a pound, 
or 10 mils. And one of the chief among them,, Mr. Lowe, the 
member for Kidderminster, actually makes it an argument against 
the p,ound system, that people do not now buy and sell in coins of 
2f <:?. We cannot make such an assertion vidthout proo£ 

Report of Mr. Lowe's Speech. Answer of {he Decimal Asaodaikm. 

From a florin they get to 2^d. ; but Nobody buys anything at a . cent, 

who ever bought anything, who because the cent is not yet intro- 

ever reckoned or wished to reckon, duced. Nobody reckons in cents, 

in such a coin as that? for the same reason. Everybody 

(Hear, hear.) wishes to reckon in cents, who 

wishes to combine the advantage 
of decimal reckoning with the pre- 
servation of the pound as the 
highest unit ; among others, a 
majority of the House of Com- 
mons, the Bank of England, the 
majority of London bankers, the 
Chambers of Commerce in various 
places, &c. &c. &c. 

All decimal systems are equally good, arithmetically speaking, 
when oucie they are established, and the old system is forgotten. 
Putting out of question the convenience of coinage, as to size and 
material, the choice between one and another depends on the facil- 
ities for passing out of our own system into its substitute. The 
moon may be a delightful residence, if Whewell and Brewster can 
finally so arrange; but how are we to get there? Let us first ask 
a simple workman's question. A man's wages are 16«. Qd. a week; 
what is the way of paying this sum in the pound and in the far- 
thing systems? In the pound system it is 8 florins and a half- 
shilling, as now : probably, in mere matter of money-change, it will 
be called sixteen and sixpence, as now. In accounts, it will be 
8 florins 25 mils, or 8/". .2c. 5ot., or 825 mils. In the pound system, 
what is now even money remains even money: all the gold and silver 
coinage lasts; even the halfcrown, the most inconvenient piece of all, 
may be withdrawn gradually, and after the change. 

In the farthing system, all the even money becomes broken 
money; the silver coinage must be altered throughout, and the 
gold coinage also. ' The same of the penny system : to make this 
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really decimal, there must be a coin of ten to the penny, a franc of 
lOd., and a coin of ten francs, or 8s. 4d. present money. 

The workman, in the pound system, is paid his 16s. 6d, in the 
same silver as now: and when he gets change at the shop, he is to 
have 25 new farthings or mils for a halfshilling, instead of 34 old 
ones. Now as to the farthing system. The old coins are gone, and 
new pounds {£1. Os. lOd.), new florins (2s. Id.), doits {2^d.), and 
farthings, are seen in their places. To turn old money into new, 
the old money must first be turned into far things. One may do it in 
one way, another in another; but it must be done. The workman 
must find out that 16s. 6d. is 792 farthings j and then he knows 
that he is to receive 7 new florins, 9 doits, 2 farthings. 

But, vexatious as this constant reduction to farthings would be, 
it would not be the worst. There would be a prospect to face, 
which few Ministers would dare to contemplate : the crowd may 
find another bit of Horace to construe, and those who pay wages 
may not be so apt to see their construction as those who vote sup- 
plies. Since the new shilling is but a halfpenny more than the old 
one, it may strike the workman that even money would not only 
be a nice thing per se, but an acceptable saving of arithmetic. 
Just issue a new shilling of 12^d. and demand of the working man 
a good knowledge of reduction to farthings up to one pound before 
he can know what is due to him, and see whether he will not dis- 
cover that the new money is Latin for a rise in wages, and that ^d. 
in the shilling is a better thing than learning how to do without it 
by the multipliers 12 and 4. So that, to save a legislative adjust- 
ment of tolls, postages, &c., which are all within the power of 
Parliament, it is proposed by some to throw upon the whole 
country such a question of adjustment of wages, with which Par- 
liament neither can nor will meddle, as might almost amount to a 
commercial revolution. 

It is not unlikely that the name of shilling might be retained, 
if such a confusion as the farthing system were to be successful; 
and 16s. 6d. (old) would come out 15s. lOJrf. (new). Those who 
work in their heads would do it as follows : — In 16s. and 12 half- 
pence, not halfpence enough, say 15s. and 36 halfpence (old) ; 
taking oflF 15 halfpence, say 15s. and 21 halfpence (new), or 
15s. lO^d. This kind of headwork would never become general. 
We see in the existing state of things hundreds of abbreviating 
processes which, demanding a little mental calculation, are the 
property of a ~ small class, even among educated arithmeticians. 
To the world at large, all that can be held out as generally feasible 
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is the reduction into pence and farthings. To turn 16s. Qd. into 
new money, the great mass of uneducated calculators must find out 
that 16 times 13 is 193, and 6 is 108, and four times 198 is 793— 
whence 7 new florins, 9 doits, 3 farthings ; or 15 new shillings, 
4 doits, 3 farthings ; or 15s. \(i\d., if they prefer this form. We 
should enjoy seeing half a dozen advocates of the farthing system 
contriving the uneducated man's vade mecum during the embar- 
rassment of the change ; we strongly suspect it would end in a 
proposal to have it printed on a card, with "Persons who cannot 
read are recommended to learn " at the top. 

So far as even money is concerned, the superiority of the pound 
system is indisputable. Let us now consider the broken money. 
It is unquestionably the disadvantage of the system, and the only 
one, that small money must be invented, which is not changeable 
with the small money now in use. It would be requisite, by pro- 
clamation, to make the halfshilling consist of 35 of the coins now 
called farthings, instead of 34. A man with six pence in his 
pocket, would need another farthing to make up the halfshilling. 
On the day on which the proclamation takes effect, this would be 
his loss. On every other day, it would be neither loss nor gain, 
for the additional farthing would come in before it has to go out ; 
it would come fr6m the same quarter from whence the six pence 
came. Those who collect their incomes by pence, as the sweepers 
of crossings, would lose four per cent, for a. while : but when the 
five-mil pieces became frequent, they would gain njuch more than 
they had previously lost. If, as has been proposed, the pro- 
clamation made the large, or rimmed, pence pass for five mils 
and others for four, the petty effects of the change would be made 
still less. 

It would be necessary to make a positive enactment upon the 
last, or broken, halfshilling of outstanding debts. The fairest 
way would be to make farthings payable by new farthings, or mils, 
up to 3d., or 12 mils ; and afterwards to make one additional mil 
payable. Suppose that, on the day of the change, a master owes 
his workman 16s. 3f rf. for work and small money laid out. Here 
16s. is 8 florins, as before, and the workman knows better than his 
master that 3frf. is 15 farthings. Now 15 new farthings, or mils, 
is too little, and 16 mils is too much : but, because the sum ex- 
ceeds Sd., the 16 mils is paid. Mr. Lowe, of Kidderminster, is of 
opinion that if a poor man owed another a penny, for which 4 mils 
is too little and 5 mils too much, this mil between them would 
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lead to a mill between them; and some of the conscript fathers 
cheered him. If men were left to themselves on the point, there 
might be cases in which that which was all but a quarrel before 
might come to a crisis on the difference between 4 mils and 
4 farthings ; but there is no need to say that a legislative arrange- 
ment would remove all difficulty, on a, matter which can happen 
but once. 

To those who keep no books, there is nothing to do except to 
remember "25 new farthings, or sixpence farthing, if four new 
mils be still called a penny, to the halfshilling." It was very well 
observed by Lord Stanley, in the debate, that those who please 
may even keep their accounts in pounds, shillings, and pence, as 
now. All they have to do is to draw off \%\d. for the shilling, 
instead of 12rf. For example, the pence column gives 42 ; at pre- 
sent, we write down Qd, and carry on 3s. : in the new system we 
take off l^rf. from this 6rf. and. write down i^d. — that is, put one 
halfpenny more on to each of the shillings, carrying 3s. as before. 
Many a good housewife, whose only practice in arithmetic is adding 
bills once a week, will adopt this plan for a time. 

The opponents of the pound system, whether they hold by the 
farthing or the penny, are very careful not to come to close quar- 
ters with its advocates, in comparison of the modes of learning the 
systems, and especially in the case of the uneducated. As before 
noticed, they talk only of coinage, and not of calculation.^ They 
assault the arithmetic of their opponents, but no amount of defiance 
will bring out their own. The Russians will come out of Gronstadt 
and attack the allied fleets, before they will dare to put forward the 
way in which the poor man^ is to learn and practise one of their 
systems, in opposition to our single rule of 25 new farthings to the 
halfshillirig, and everything else as now. All the modes of attack 
which they employ may be reduced to five, as follows : — 

First, they parade the mathematical mode of writing decimals, 
and charge the advocates of the pound with forcing this mode and 
all the higher notions of arithmetical process upon the uneducated 
world. Mr. Lowe, after talking more learnedly than any expert 
arithmetician would have done about reducing fractions of a pound 
to decimals, observed that this was a pleasant sum for an old apple- 
woman ; and some of the conscript fathers cheered him. 

Secondly, they persist in the tacit assumption that contracts 
and sales will still be made in old pence, and ask how they are to 
be exactly rendered in the new money. 
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Thirdly, they magnify the advantage of retaining exact expres- 
sion to the utmost fraction of a farthing, and diminish the disad- 
vantage of losing the shilling and the pound as coins of exchange 
and of estimation. 

Fourthly, they exaggerate the difficulties of detail which will 
arise in the adjustments of postage duties, stamp duties, bridge 
and other tolls, &c. 

Fifthly, they introduce sarcasm and something approaching to 
reflection upon motives. To this there is no great objection, as 
they thereby render the task of the other party somewhat more 
easy, by the power of reprisal which they give. 

As to the first point, the charge of forcing decimal fractions on 
the poor by Act of Parliament. No system, pound or farthing, 
decimal or common, forces any fractions at all, in the sense in 
which the word is used by the accusers. There are two ways of 
treating the relation of part and whole : in one, a foot is com- 
pounded of 13 inches ; in the other, an inch is taken oflf as the 
twelfth part of a foot. There seems not much to choose, and both 
methods are convenient to a practised arithmetician ; but there are 
two kinds of persons to whom the matter is npt indifferent. The 
first kindj including the uneducated and beginners in arithmetic, 
find multiplication more easily conceived than division. For them 
was contrived that excellent old' mode of expression by which 
" seven nineteenths of a foot " was described as " seven of those 
parts of which nineteen make a foot." With the beginner in 
arithmetic there is some trouble, but by practice the two expres- 
sions are conjoined. With the uneducated world there is none at 
all : their wants are supplied by the notion of multiplication, and 
all that is fractional may be kept out of view. They require to 
know that 13 pence make a shilling : it matters little whether or 
not they attach a distinct idea to the statement that a penny is the 
twelfth part of a shilling. For them all tables are constructed in 
ascent : they are led up from the farthing to the pound, not down 
from the pound to the farthing. The- advocates of the pound may 
reason downwards, but they will teach upwards. 

The second class of persons to whom we have alluded form a 
considerable portion, but not the whole, of our opponents. Among 
these we find some rational arithmeticians who, starting on what 
we believe to be a mistaken estimate of convenience and incon- 
venience, find their way to a conclusion opposite to ours, in what 
we can readily admit to be the proper mode of handling premises 
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to which they have a full right, though we believe them wrong. 
But there are others who, we feel confident, deserve the following 
description. 

They have some idea of the phraseology of fractions, and 
employ it in framing arguments against the pound system, on 
the supposition that its promoters are a? much given to abuse the 
idea of fractions as themselves. They make a dangerous thing of 
their little knowledge, by assuming that they are fit to discuss the 
attempts of those who have more to benefit those who have none. 
They hold that men of long and practised acquaintance with arith- 
metic cannot communicate with the world at large, except through 
their own imbroglio of half understood terms, and their own farrago 
of doubly loaded routine. They attribute to the working man 
their own incapacity to learn, and to the man of knowledge their 
own inaptitude to teach ; arid having thus divided themselves, they 
go to buflfets, and call the contest a picture of society. In com- 
paring systems of coinage, they describe what they prefer in the 
simplicity of ascent by multiplication, and what they oppose in the 
complexity of descent by division ;. and this is their only way of 
intimating that they know the difierence. They frighten a poor 
man with decimal fractions; though in truth there is no more 
occasion to tell him that the new system is decimal, than that. the 
old one is quarto-duodecimo-vicesimal. They declare that an apple- 
woman must deal with decimal places ad infinitum, or else have a 
ready reckoner: they talk of incommensurables, of finite ratios, of 
reducing vulgar fractions to decimals, &c. They teach a working 
man that the proper way of representing a thousandth part is •001, 
and triumph in his perplexity as a thing brought about by the 
advocates of the pound system. Their arithmetic is never higher 
than schoolboy routine, sometimes lower. We have heard one of 
them — a m£tn employed by the country in its arithmetic, at a 
tolerable salary — maintain that there is no difference worth speak- 
ing of between the trouble of dividing by 10 and dividing by 12 j 
and we saw reason tp suspect that his mode of finding out the tens 
in 287 involved "28, times 10 make 280, and 7 over." Mr. Lowe 
announced his opinion that it would be a hard thing for members 
of the House to turn 4^rf. into mils ; and he was cheered. From 
the glimpses he gave of his own idea of arithmetical process, and 
the frequent occurrence of allusion to turning common fractions 
into decimals, we have no doubt he had in his head the computa- 
tion on the left (p. 86), opposite to which we place oiir own. 
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4^ds=18 farthings. Since a farthing is a mil and one 

24th of a mil, 18 farthings is 



= ^ X 1000 mils. 18 mils and 18-24ths pf a mil, 

960)18000(181 mils. or 18f mUs. 

96 

840 
768 

72 3 

Mr. Lowe has written his name on the history of this question 
in legible, and perhaps lasting, characters. He was the only mem- 
ber who made a specific attack upon the proposed system ; and, for 
a few days, he enjoyed the reputation of having done a clever thing. 
A journalist apologises for him, and condemns the Association for 
answering, on the ground that he was only attempting to bring 
some humorous help to the Government in delaying the question. 
This we -doubt; there was too much argument in his humour, too 
much elaboration in his, argument : but there can be no objection 
to his friends putting him to death to save him from slaughter. 
With great respect for decimals, he denied having any very pro- 
found knowledge of them : for a time there were some who thought 
that this was only modesty. The presumptuous manner in which 
he tried to raise a laugh at the opinions of those who had studied 
a question of which he knew nothing, calls for castigation. Let a 
man who really knows his subject be tolerated when he teaches by 
ridicule, and be applauded if he do it well; for there is good eluci- 
dation in good joking, and a dry discussion is all the better for the 
introduction. But the sayer of yesterday^s lesson, especially when 
he only grafts the blunders of a novice upon the teaching of an 
ignoramus, deserves no mercy if. he try to be smart upon his 
betters. 

Neither Mr. Lowe, nor any of the minority, ventured to pro- 
pose any system in opposition to that which ends in the pound. 
We now take our leave of those who imagine that the technicalities- 
of decimal fractions are part of the proposed plan, and proceed to 
meet those who insist on it that all sums payable in the old coinage 
should be capable of exact representation in the new. 

The matter in dispute never amounts to a farthing in calcula- 
tion, and need not amount to half a farthing in payment, as^already 
seen. Let us first inquire what sort of exactness prevails in actual 
business. Do men neglect to set down results to the uttermost 
fraction ? Do they ever abandon a farthing for the sake of facility? 
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Do they ever pay a fraction of a farthing more than the goods 
ought to cost, because there is no coin less than a farthing? Does 
every man in business, and every customer, do one or more of 
these things usually, frequently, day after day, and year after year? 
If all these questions must be answered ajGSrmatively, it follows that 
a fraction of a farthing, lost or gained on each transition from old 
money to new, can only be a great matter to one whose power of 
judging is a small matter. 

And first we take the farthing customer at a chandler's shop. 
It appears in evidence, that when he buys goods which require the 
fraction of a farthing to complete the payment, the shopkeeper 
always takes the whole farthing. This makes a "keen calcu- 
lator," as one witness called it, of the customer, who has to ask 
himself, and settle for himself, whether the next quahty will be so 
much higher in price as to overpass the farthing. For instance, 
buying half an ounce of three-and-sixpenny tea, by which he will 
forfeit a fraction of a farthing for want of smaller coin, he.finds 
out whether that fraction would or would not enable him to buy 
the quantity of three-and-ninepenny tea. What a question for 
those members of the House of Commons who, according to Mr. 
Lowe, would find it hard to turn 4^«f. into mils at 25 mils to 
24 farthings ! We may now guess one reason why neither the 
small shopkeepers nor their customers would have anything to do 
with the half-farthings, which- the Mint tried to introduce more 
than twenty years ago. Precisely the same sort of trouble would 
have occurred with fractions of this half-farthing, with more elabo- 
rate fractions, and for smaller results. 

We thus see that the poorest are constantly obliged either to 
sacrifice a fraction of a farthing, or to make, every now and then^ 
what their betters (but not in arithmetic) would call an intricate 
calculation. If this calculation were never made, the average loss 
would be half a farthing : probably, the calculation reduces this 
average to a quarter of a farthing. This is the loss which the 
necessary subdivisions of retail business impose upon every small 
purchaser on the average of bis small dealings. Now a quarter of 
a mil is more than the average loss which would be sustained, once 
for all, on the day of the change, by enacting payment of out- 
standing copper debts at a mil for the farthing, with a mil addi- 
tional above three pence. 

Is it impossible to make people understand that they can secure 
a very great advantage to themselves and their children, at no 
greater cost than running the risk of sustaining, on some one parti- 
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cular day, and on debts below sixpence, that loss which they cheer- 
fully sustain on all the days of the year, and which they would rather 
bear than trouble themselves with coins less than a farthing ? 

Let us now look at the manufacturer and the tradesman. We 
need hardly say that they neglect fractions of a farthing in accounts. 
The more important question with them is the pricing of small 
articles under the new system. To the wholesale dealer this ques- 
tion does not occur. He sells by the gross or by the thousand, 
-and when he quotes goods at one thirty-second or one sixty-fourth 
of a penny a piece, it is only a mode of quotation. This wholesale 
dealer asks nothing of the House of Commons but to give him 
decimal coinage, and to keep its arithmetic to itself. The retail 
trader has a harder question ; but it is one of policy, not of arith- 
metic. Goods are priced at three farthings a piece : what shall he 
do when the change comes? Sell at three mils, and abandon 4 per 
cent. ? or sell at a penny (4 mils), and take chance of competition ? 
This is no new question for him, the like comes upon him every 
day of his life ; but he is a good administrator, and the details 
of each hour are linked in his mind to the system of his business. 
He knows that in very many cases, in a great majority of all, his 
prices have been adjusted to the farthing or the penny above the 
result of his calculation of necessary profits; and this to a greater 
extent than 4 per cent, of the whole. He knows, too, that the 
facilities of a decimal coinage would be worth to him more than 
4 per cent, on his capital. 

As an instance of the complicated character of business calcu- 
lations, we subjoin what is called a cost of a manufactured article. 
Mr. Bennoch, of Wood Street, Cheapside, for whom thousands of 
such costs are calculated every year, states his belief, in his evidence 
before the Committee, that results which now take minutes to pro- 
duce would take only a fraction of a minute, if the proposed system 
were introduced : — 
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In the first six lines, no money result is perfectly exact : nor is 
any such thing necessary. The prices are all in even pence, and 
this is mainly for facility of calculation. A decimal system, instead 
of forcing fractions of coinage upon those who do not wtfnt them, 
would give great power of introducing fractions to those who do 
want them, and who cannot with sufficient ease make them avail- 
able under our present system. Not only would the mil become 
much more common than the farthing is now, but the minute 
fractions of a penny, which are sometimes spoken of, would be 
supplanted by the decimil, or tenth of a mil, and the centimil, or 
hundredth of a mil. 

We now come to the banker, bill-discounter, &c.; and here we 
shall find that more than a farthing is wilfully neglected. Every 
one knows that the Bank of England, and the private bankers, 
recognize nothing under a penny : but this is not all. We heard, 
some time ago, of a sententious individual who, by way of damag- 
ing a particular place of education, said, " I asked a boy educated 

at , what. was the diflference between interest and discount, 

and he answered that they were the samej which of course is 
wrong." Some of the opponents of the pound system have fol- 
lowed this worthy man in drawmg ideas from old' school books, 
instead of from actual business in our own day. The boy was 
right; interest and discount ought to be different things, but for 
ease of calculation are made the same. 

When a bill of j6100 has three months to run, it is discounted 
at 4 per cent., by deducting three months' interest from £100, 
leaving j£99. This in three months amounts to £QQ. 19s. 9rf., 
not to £100 : what ought to be paid is £99. Os. ^d. This two- 
pence-halfpenny is cheerfully abandoned, to save a little aniount of 
calculation. 

In truth, all this difficulty about neglecting, during the change, 
a portion of the lowest coin in use, is of that disposition to exagge- 
rate trifles which always arises dvuring discussion, acting upon 
imperfect knowledge of actual business. An advocate of decimal 
division, Lowe (not the member for Kidderminster, but quite a 
different person, Solomon Lowe, who published on arithmetic in 
1749), says, speaking of the error committed, "... if it is brought 
so low as to be lesS than any quantity of that kind which is used 
(for example, the smallest real coin, or weight, &c., that has any 
name or distinct being in society), then the defect is not to be 
complained of . . . ." And this is, and always was, the common 
sense of the question ; and nothing but a strain upon the clever- 
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ness, such as is caused by party discussion, ever brings out any 
opposition to it. 

Before proceeding to the third point, we shall venture a little 
further into arithmetic, to show how very easily, and by headworh 
alone, any degree of approach towards a perfect reconciliation be- 
tween the two systems may be made. It is due to the member 
for Kidderminster that we dare venture on such a thing; for he 
paraded the rules of reduction of common into decimal fractions, 
and such results as •00104166666 ad infinitum, as necessary for 
applewomen. Surely, then, we are justified in showing our 
readers, whom we can trust to turn 4^«?. into mils, how much less 
than Mr. Lowe's allowance of arithmetic for an applewoman will 
do for the highest clerks in a bank. 

On our lowest scale of conversion, twenty-five new farthings to 
the halfshilling, we need only further remark that the man who 
has nothing to do with accounts needs no more. To him the florin 
is but a two-shilling piece, and the cent is but a coin of 10 new 
farthings, a new twopence-halfpenny. He exchanges these coins, 
but he does not reckon with them. No one can teach him half so 
well as he will teach himself, upon the basis of the words in italics. 

The second step will suffice for ordinary, book-keeping. It runs 
thus : — Mils are farthings below sixpence, with a Parliament mil 
put on at sixpence. Not a Parliament mill, Mr. Lowe! we cannot 
afford a column for debates. The victim, as the penny wise would 
call him, must manage, below the shilling, to turn pence and 
farthings into farthings ; he must be clear in a moment that 9f rf. 
is 39 farthings. Equally ready must he be at adding on to 50 
anything less than 49 ; he must be strong in the power of seeing 
that 50 and 39 make 89. Is he too much of a victim? The 
penny wise, if they had him, would draw harder upon him. We 
put down the requisites which the two systems require, headworh 
both, to obtain equal expertness in converting old money into new. 

Pound System. Farthing System. 

He must be able to turn pence and He must be able to turn pounds, 
farthings, under a sMlling, into shillings, pence, and farthings, 

farthings : to add less than 50 to into farthings. 

50, and thus to arrive at any 
number under 99. 

He omits a fraction of a mil, which His answer is perfectly exact, 
we shall show how to supply, when 
needful, at much less trouble than 
that of turning mixed sums into 
farthings. 
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Our book-keeper must learn to allow 100 for each florin or pair 
of shillings, 50 for the odd shilling, if any, and mil for farthing on 
the rest, with the Parliament mil at sixpence. Say it is, in old 
money, £43. lis. 9frf. Here we see 5 florins and an odd shilling, 
say 550; 39 farthings,' say 39 mils, with the Parliament mil, 
40 mils J altogether 590 mils. Accordingly, 

£42. 11*. 9|<(.=£42. 590m.=£42. 5/ 9c. 0>».=42,590m, 

Suppose the farthing system established, what then? Turn 
£42. lis. 9f<?. into farthings — in the head, if you can — ^but turn 
it into farthings. The answer is 40,887 farthings. Accordingly, 
the given sum is 40 new pounds, 8 new florins, 8 doits, and 7 far- 
things. 

If the fraction of a mil be worthless, as it will be in almost 
every case, we stop here. But what is this fraction of a mil ? As 
many 24ths as there are farthings above sixpence, or, if not a whole 
sixpence, above the shillings. We put down a few examples, and 
we ask Mr. Lowe, as an honest man who knows the trouble of can- 
vassing — assuming always that men may be honest who have gone 
through that mill — whether any member would not cheerfully work 
three dozen of them to get a single vote. 

n7A lu Approximate new Fraction of a Numbers employed 

Uld, Money. Money. mil omitted. in the process. 

Os. 7y. 0/. 3c. Im. 6 twenty-fourths 30, 1. 

Is. 2id. Of. 6c. Im. 11 „ 50, 11. 

2s. 0\d. If. Oc. 2ot. 2 „ 100, 2. 

17s. lOfrf. 8/. 9c. 4m. 19 „ 800, 50, 43, 1. 

1 8s. Qd. 9/ 2c. 5w. „ 900, 24, 1. - 

19s. llfi^. 9/. 9c. 8m. 23 „ 900, 50, 47, 1. 

A great many persons will not readily bring themselves to 
vorite in mils; that is, put down 925m. instead of 9/". 2c. 5»n. 
They will distrust such facility : they will doubt if it can be lawful 
alchemy which turns copper into gold and silver without real tough 
division. That 4/. 3/. 7c. 9m., and 43/. 7c. 9m., and 437c. 9m., 
and 4,379m., and 4d. 379m., and 43/ 79m., &c., should be obtained 
by reduction at sight, instead of by the good old multipliers 4, 
12, 20, will seem almost too easy to be true. And we have some- 
times been amused by hearing advocates of the pound system 
settling how to provide by Act of Parliament for the manner in 
which people are to read. We feel pretty certain that, any Act to 
the contrary notwithstanding, they will read in pounds, florins, and 
mils. When one banker's clerk now checks another, the latter 
reads £53. lis. 4<^. as fifty-three, eleven, four : in the decimal 
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system, 53/. 2/, 6c. 3m. will probably be read short, fifty-three, two, 
sixty-three, as if it were 53/. 2/. 63m. However it may be, opinion, 
and not law, will settle the matter. 

The conversion into mils, above described, will serve ordinary 
purposes. But it will occasionally happen, for a time, that the 
rejected twenty fourths of a mil are wanted by the higher order of 
boo/ckeepers in tenths, hundredths, &c. of a mil, or in decimils, centi- 
mils, &c. Those who want to make this conversion in their heads, 
must become quick at the multiplication table of fours up to 4 
times 23. Tell this to the representative of Kidderminster, and 
let him set the House in a roar, which he will not fail to do, by 
representing us as demanding this acquisition from applewomen 
and members. But we can point out how such multiplication is 
within the power of numerical expertness of a degree far below that 
of an ordinary clerk. 

When children first count, they sometimes forget to take a new 
departure from ten, and go on as in twenty-nine, twenty-ten, 
twenty-eleven, &c. In adding — say thirty-four to fifty-nine— in 
the head, the best way is to imitate the children; call it eighty- 
thirteen, and then ninety-three. Similarly, 4 times 17 is forty- 
twenty-eight, or 68; 4 times 19 is forty-thirty-six, or 76; and 
so on. Having mastered this by practice, the method of treating 
the rejected fraction of a mil is as follows: — Take four times the 
number of farthings above the shillings, or above the odd sixpence, 
if there be one, and add one for every complete six which that 
number contains ; the result is the number of centimils, a fraction 
of a centimil being rejected. For example, 17s. 10|</. As already 
described, using 800, 50, 41, 1, we have 892m. Above the six- 
pence we have 4Jrf., or 17 farthings (having 2 complete sixes). 
Fohr times 17 and 2 make 70, whence 17s. lOJrf. is only a fraction 
of a centimil (cm.) above 892m. 70cm., or 89,270cm. Again : 
14s. 8frf. gives (700, 35, 1) 736m. to begin with; 4 times 11 and 
1 is 45, and 14s. 8|i. is 736m. 45cm., or 73,645cm. Suppose now 
that a wholesale trader who has sold at 2%d. a piece, old money, 
wants to price the goods in new money, so as to be within one 
hundredth of a farthing. Here 2f</. is 11m. and a fraction: 4 
times 11 and 1 is 45 ; so that 11m. 45cm. or 1,145cm. is the price. 
This means 0/ Ic. Im. 4dm,. 5cm. a piece, or 1/. 1/. 4m. 5dm. per 
hundred, or 11/. 4/. 5m. per thousand. This may be his mode of 
sale, and the hundred or the thousand will soon supplant the gross, 
while 1,145cm. will be his mode of pricing the single article. But 
so long as he continues to use the gross, he will use 1,145 x 144, 
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or 164,880cm. the gross; that is, stopping at mils, 1/. 6/". 4c. 8»?. 
per gross. 

We have now got to what the learned call five decimal places, 
denominated, for the higher sort of arithmeticians, florins, cents, 
mils, decimils, centimils. But Mr. Lowe will not let us stop here ; 
he parades his interminables ad infinitum ; so that, to diminish the 
terror which he excited, we shall show how easily all the following 
places are obtained, Strike out all the shillings, and every three- 
halfpence out of the pence. If no farthings be left, say 000 . . . . ; 
if 1 farthing, say 1,666 . . . . ; if 2 farthings, say 3,333 . . . . ; if 8 
farthings, say 5,000. . . . ; if 4 farthings, say 6,666 ....', if 5 
farthings, say 8,333. . . . 

A fair trial given to these rules will show that the method of 
turning old money into new can hardly be said to involve calcula- 
tion up to mils ; and can be carried with great ease, and without 
any writing (except of the result), up to any fraction of a mil. But 
if the country were to be burdened with the farthing system, it is 
easily shown that, in turning old money into new, the shortest 
method would be to pass through the pound system by the preced- 
ing rules. Deduct 4 per cent, from the representation in the 
pound system, and the i-esult is that, in the farthing system, the 
five places will be sufficient. For example : — 

£136. 13«. 4|<;. Is £136. 66,979 cm. 

4 per cent, of this is 5. 46,679 „ 



Difference £131. 203 „ 

Hence j6136. 13s. 4fdf., present money, is, in the farthing 
system, 131 new pounds, 3 new florins, and 3 farthings. The 
given sum contains 131,303 farthings. 

Thus it appears that the preference of the farthing to the pound 
system would be, so far as business calculations are concerned, 
precisely the same thing as avoiding York by going to Edinburgh, 
and stopping at York on the way. 

We now come to the exaggeration of the importance of the 
farthing, at the expense of the shilling and pound. We have two 
evils to choose between, either of which will be compensated at last 
by an immense balance of advantage ; but this consideration does 
not afifect our comparison. A prudent man does not buy even a 
large diamond for a shilling, if he can get it for a penny. The 
farthing system adds 4^ per cent, both td the shilling and the 
poTind; the pound system deducts 4 per cent, from the farthing. 
Since the rate of alteration is nearly the same in both, any argu- 
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ment which turns on the smallness of the change in the pound 
and shiUing is met by the smallness of the change made in the 
farthing. 

The pound is to the rich, and the shilling to the poor, the coin 
in which affairs of weight are transacted, the coin of all dealings 
on which thought is expended and conduct depends, the coin of 
their hopes and anxieties, the coin in which this year is compared 
with last year. The wages of the week, the income of the year, are 
told in shillings and pounds. The farthing and penny are only the 
purchasers of to-day's supply; goods bought in copper undergo 
changes of price from day to day, sometimes from hour to hour, 
almost always from shop to shop, of more than 4 per cent. Those 
who are used to rapid fluctuations of price, are used to fluctuations 
of coin, so far as calculation is concerned. Show any reason for 
altering even the shilling, to say nothing of the pound, and it can 
instantly be shown that there is better reason for throwing the 
change upon the farthing, and leaving ■ the shilling unaltered. 
Nineteen out of twenty see this at once ; it has been recognized by 
every public assembly which has discussed the question. The best 
thing that could happen would be some Association in favour of the 
farthing or penny, of sufficient weight and notoriety to create an 
impression that possibly it might succeed. Let the general com- 
munity once fairly realize the notion that the shilling and the 
pound are in danger, and we shall have a rising in their favour 
which will settle the question. At present there is no combined 
attack upon the pound system ; the scattered and divided opposi- 
tion which it has met with is just enough to terrify a Prime 
Minister, and no more. 

The fourth point, the question of stamps, tolls, &c., is one which 
is insisted upon rather to frighten the Government than the people. 
If the postage stamp and receipt stamp be raised to five new far- 
things or mils, the revenue will gain half a million, and no one will 
object ; the war may demand an augmentation independently of the 
coinage. Tolls, as has been shown, can easily be adjusted by allow- 
ing an additional mil for a term of years. There is no need to do 
more than refer to the evidence given on these points before the 
Committee of the House. All the objections of this kind are but 
makeweights. Never a session passes without adjustments of far 
more difficulty being made, without agitation or subsequent com- 
plaint. 

The penny or tenpenny scheme is one of so peculiar a charac- 
ter, that there is little use in arguing it in connection with that of 
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the farthing. If its advocates proposed to start from the penny, 
and to have coins of lOrf. and lOOrf. on the one side, and of -^d. 
on the other, their system would be intelligible. The proposer of 
this system, we believe, adheres to the coin of 100«?., which is too 
large for silver and too small for gold. If, indeed, all other points 
presented advantage, the country might perhaps aflFord the wear 
and tear of a coin less than the halfsovereign for its principal gold 
coin. But we need hardly say, that all the difficulties which we 
have pointed out in the farthing system would, in almost if not 
quite as great a degree, attach to the tenpenny system. But others 
(as the writer in the city article of the Times, and a writer in the 
Spectator, who has much more power of explaining himself) tell us 
that every existing coin is to remain ; that, calculating in tenpences, 
we are to pay in shillings and pounds. That is, they repudiate 
decimal coinage, and propose a decimal system of accounts; which 
amounts to nothing more than a permission to those who like to 
turn sums into pence, and use the number of pence in reckoning. 
Their only direct action upon the coinage would be to divide the 
penny into ten parts, thus introducing a coin of a degree of small- 
ness which the whole community has deliberately rejected when 
it was offered; for the Government never could introduce half- 
farthings. 

We are informed, that in all probabihty people in general would 
prefer pounds and shillings for daily payments. No doubt they 
would ; but would they learn to calculate in pence, tenpences, &c., 
when they must reduce the result to pounds and shillings in order 
to know what to pay ? This could be done already, if it were con- 
venient, without asking Parliament to interfere. What is to hinder 
anyone from keeping his books in pence, calling ten pence a franc, 
one hundred pence a Victoria, &c., if he pleases ? And bankers, 
who use no farthings, could at once have a system of this kind for 
their books. They would probably answer, that the trouble of 
reducing into pence, and back again, would overbalance any advan- 
tage which would accrue from the strictly decimal character of the 
summations. When this tenpenny scheme of accounts without 
coinage comes fairly before the Commission, in juxtaposition with 
either that of the pound or that of the farthing, it will soon be 
disposed of. No such absurdity raised its head before the Com- 
mittee of the- Commons. 

There is one argument in favour of the tenpenny unit which 
may excite a smile. Its promoters have found out that it takes a 
smaller number of fractional places to go down to a farthing, than 

H 2 
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are required when the pound is a unit. They say the pound 
system requires three places of fractions^ the tenpenny system only 
two. Let the pound system be read with the florin as a unit, and 
then the pound system requires only two places. These arithme- 
ticians do not remember that in a decimal system the very homo- 
genity of the scale enables anyone, either in expression or in 
calculation, to treat which place he pleases as the unit. 

The Decimal Association, answering Mr. Lowe, states as fol- 
lows : — 

It is one of the advantages of a decimal system, arising from its perfect 
uniformity of mode of transition, that all classes of the community may 
choose their units. At present it would be absurd to allow a man to sue 
his debt in farthings; but if a decimal system were established, no matter 
what, anyone might choose his unit out of the system. ^ Thus, in ours, a 
creditor might, without inconvenience, bring into the County Court for 
2,638 mils, a debtor who wishes to shirk payment of 263c. 8m., by an 
attorney who is sternly indignant at the wickedness of cheating a fellow- 
creature out of 26/! 3c. 8m., before a judge who would calmly award pay- 
ment of £2. 6f. 3c, 8m. and costs, and might be reported as having 
awarded £2. Of. 38m, by one newspaper, 26/. 38m. by another, and 
£2. 638m, by a third. 

In leaving the direct advocacy of the system of the pound and 
mil, we remark that we believe our unbiassed readers vvill clearly 
see the distinction between the easy rule by which the uneducated 
man may pay and receive, the easy calculation (if it deserve such a 
name) by which the ordinary bookkeeper may render old money 
into new, and the by no means difficult process by which the 
higher order of accountants may carry this conversion to any 
extent. But it would no way surprise us if opponents were to be 
found who should, even after this warning, represent us as intending 
the whole of our rule of conversion for applewomen, bakers' boys, 
costermongersi &c. Against these we can only contend by taking 
the precaution of the Irishman's postscript : — " P.S. If you do not 
receive this, let me know." We desire the readers of such oppo- 
nents, if they have not seen our article, to be sure to refer to it, 

We have now, for several generations, had a very simple coin- 
age, consisting of few pieces. We are apt to imagine that the 
world at large would be unable to contend with the difficulties of 
a very complicated and varied 'system. We shall therefore pro- 
ceed to show what kind of money our ancestors possessed. And 
we do this, not merely because it is of consequence to point out 
how much more can be endured than it is proposed we should 
endure, in the way of meeting changes, but also because the infor- 
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mation we shall give is not to be obtained from any of the works 
in which it would naturally be looked for. Histories of the coin- 
age* are not written by men who know how to consult old books 
on arithmetic ; and those who go to old books on arithmetic are 
seldom interested in numismatics. 

Prom very old time our reckoning has been in pounds, shillings, 
pence, and farthings; but this does not mean that these coins of 
account have always existed as 'coins of exchange. The common 
law implicitly supposes that people must have had a complicated 
variety of pieces of money from all time: before Edward III. all 
the coinage was small silver. By the old law, the tenant was bound 
to tender his rent at such time before sunset as would leave the 
landlord time to count it by daylight. What may this mean? 
Twenty marks would seldom have been paid at once for house-rent. 
In our day, any sunset which is preceded by daylight, or by any- 
thing better than London fog, would leave light enough for anyone 
who can count to verify the rent of any three houses, paid in any 
collection of coins which is legal tender. We shall read the riddle 
as soon as we come to examine the state of the coinage. 

Passing over the time of small silver, our first opportunity is 
afforded by the book of arithmetic of old Robert Recorde, the 
Grounde of Artes, published in 1540. In this book accounts 
are kept, as usual, in pounds, shilUngs, and pence ; but the de- 
scription given of the coinage, in modern spelling, is as follows :■ — 

Gold coins. — Sovereign, £1. 2s. 6(^.; half ditto, lis. 3c?.; royal, 
lis. Zd.; halfroyal, 5s. l\d.; quarter-royal, 2s. 'd^d.; old noble, 10s.; 
half ditto, 5s.; angel, 7s. 6rf.; half ditto, 3s. ^d.; George noble, 6s. %d.; 
half ditto, 3s. 4c?.; quarter ditto, Is. 8«?.; crown, 5s.; half ditto, 2s. 6c?.; 
another crown, best known by the rose having no crown over it, but four 
fleurs-de-lys round it, 4s. 6c?. 

Silver coins. — Groat,! 4<f.; harp-groat, Zd.; penny of two pence, 2c?.; 
dandiprat, 1-^rf.; penny; halfpenny; farthing, to be distinguished from the 
smaller halfpence only by a cross and a portcullis. 

Here is a sufficient account of the want of daylight for counting 
money which must have required either the chequer-board or pen 
and paper to write down and then add up. Twenty marks paid in 
gold, with mixture of half and quarter royals and the two kinds of 
crowns, would astonish a banker's clerk of our time, who feels it a 

* For example : Camden, Clarencieux King at Anns, states that Henry VII. stamped 
a small coin called a dandiprat, but he did not know its value. Leake, another Claren- 
cieux, a good antiquary, follows Camden in his history of the coinage ; and can get no 
farther. We shall presently see this coin of 1 4<i. in its proper place in the arithmetician's 
list. 

t Gro^ and yreat are the same word: it means the largest silver coin. 
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grievance to have to find out the difference between our threepenny 
and fourpenny pieces. 

This state of things, bad as it was, grew gradually worse. The 
editor of the edition of 1573 says that the coins were very different 
from what they were in 1540; meaning, we believe, that there 
were more of them. He promised a table at the end of the book, 
and forgot his promise. It may be suspected that the increase of 
trade, the Spanish marriage, &c., caused an influx of foreign coins ; 
and it is known that the variety of English coins was rapidly in- 
creasing. Similar omissions occur in the remaining arithmetical 
books of the century. 

The principal "valuers" of money Were the pound, the mark 
(13s. 4J.), and' the shilling; not one of which was a coin in 1540; 
for though Henry VII. did coin a few shillings, or groats of twelve 
pence, and thereby converted the shilling from a weight into a coin, 
yet this was merely as a specimen, and the coins were not put into 
circulation. The complication of actual coins increased, until, at 
the restoration of the monarchy, it had arrived at a fearful pitch. 
A multitude of gold pieces were in circulation, at odd pence per 
piece when of standard weight, and subject to reduction for loss of 
weight. At the Restoration, the value of every piece was augmented 
by proclamation, and this by other odd pence ; so that, immediately 
after the Restoration, there were three things to consider, on each 
of 56 gold coins — the old value, the augmentation, and the loss 
due to the wear of the particular piece in question: and we do 
not hear of any very strong complaint, or even dissatisfaction. 

William Jeake collected the following list of coins in 1674, and 
inserted it in his AoyiaTiKri\oyta,OT Arithmetick Surveighed and 
Reviewed, which was not published till 1696, in folio. The values 
are given before and after the proclamation ; the initial letters are 
those of the sovereigns who issued them. 



Old double rose noble 
Double ditto H8. E6. PM. El. 
Great sovereign J. ) 
Double rose noble j 
Double rose royal or real 
Double old sovereign 
Best double sovereign H. \ 
Double sovereign E6. El. J 
Double sovereign (Jacobus) 
Laureat or 20s. piece J. \ 
20*. piece of CI. J 



Gold Corns. 1640. 
£. «. d. 
1 16 4 
1 16 


1660. 
£. s. d. 

1 18 8 
1 18 4 


1 13 


1 15 3 


1 10 
1 6 8 


1 12 
18 5 


1 3 10 


15 5 


12 


1 3 10 


. . 10 
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1640. 


1 


L660. 




£. 


s. d. 


£. 


s. d. 


Old rose noble .... 





18 2 





19 4 


Spur royal H8. E6. PM. El. . . 





18 





19 2 


Spur royal J. .... 


. 


16 6 





17 7 


Double noble El. ) 

Old noble H. J ' " ' 





16 





17 1 


Bose royal 





15 





16 


Old sovereign .... 





13 4 





14 2 


Best sovereign H. 1 

Sovereign E6. El. ) ' ' ' 





11 11 





12 8 


Old angel noble H. . . . 





12 1 





12 10 


Last angel noble H8. E6. PM. El. V 
First angel J. J 





11 11 





12 8 


Sovereign J. (double Britain crown) 





11 





11 9 


George noble . . . 





10 10 





11 6 


Last angel J. .... 





11 





11 9 


HalflaureatJ 





10 





10 8 


10s. piece CI 





10 





10 8 


Angel 01. ..... 





10 





10 8 


Half spur royal . . . 





9 





9 7 


First crown H. . . . . 





8 





8 5 


Single noble El. V 
Half old noble J * 





8 





8 6 


Salute 





7 11 





8 5 


Base crown H., Rose crown 1 
Crown E6. El. i ' ' 





5 11 





6 4 


Half angel noble H. . . . 





6 





6 5 


Half last angel H. ) 










HalfMgel E6. PM. El. [- . 





5 11 





6 4 


Half first angel J. ) 










Britain crown J. . . . . 





5 6 





5 10 


Half George noble .... 





5 5 





5 9 


Half last angelJ. . 





5 6 





5 10 


New crown J. ) 
Crown CI. f ■ 


. . 


5 





5 4 


Two parts [thirds] of salute 





5 3 





5 7 


Half first crown H. . ... 





4 





4 2 


Half salute 





3 11- 





4 2 


Half rose crown 1 
Half crown E6. El. J ' 





2 11 





3 2 


Quarter old angel noble . 





3 





3 2 


Quarter last angel H. l 










Quarter angel E6. PM. El. [- . 


. 


2 11 





3 2 


Quarter first angel J. ) 










Half Britain crown J, 1 
Quarter last angel J. J ' 





2 9 





2 11 


Silver C( 


)INS. 






s. d. 


Crown E6. El. J. CI. C2. 




. 




5 


Half crown ditto 


, , 


, 




2 6 


Shilling E6. PM. El. J. CI. C2. . 


. 


. 




1 
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AN. 


s. 


d. 





6 





4 





3 





2 





H 





1 





Of 





oi 



Sixpence E6. PM. El. J. CI. C2. . 
Groat old H8. last H8. M. El. 01. . 
Threepence El. 01. ... 

Twopence H8. El. J. 01. 02. . 
Three halfpence El. 
Penny H8. E6. M. El. J. 01. 02. . 
Three farthings EL . . ■ . 

Halfpenny El. J. 01. 02. 

If this confusion had run through the silver coinage, it would 
perhaps have been wholly unbearable. But the labouring man 
must have had a tolerable share of it. Sixteen at least of the 
current gold coins were lower than, or nearly the same as, the 
highest silver coin. Every man who dealt with sums of five shil- 
lings was liable to come in contact with this part of the gold circu- 
lation, and with its changes. And we do not know the worst j for 
Jeake does not pretend to give all the gold "yet current" in 1674, 
only "most" of it. We should like to have heard a speech from 
Mr. Lowe on the proclamation. 

The renovation of the coinage which was completed by Newton 
in 1699, appears to have had no reference to the complexity of the 
pieces in number and value; the great cause of complaint Was the 
depreciation. Of course, in calling in the battered mass, simplicity 
was observed in the new issue. We have often wondered why the 
details of this new issue are not matter of the utmost notoriety : 
it may easily be found that such is not the case. The histories of 
the coin^e do not state the particulars of the new system. At the 
Mint, the controlment-roUs of the recoinage of 1699 do not give 
the denominations, though sufficiently full in other respects ; and 
this is the only official record. And for the omission we .find, on 
examination, a very simple reason. Whatever he had to do with 
calling 'in old coins, Newton had nothing to do in issuing new 
ones, except only to continue what his immediate predecessors had 
been doing: he found simplicity' of issue established. From 
Charles II. downwards, the silver issued had consisted of crowns, 
halfcrowns, shillings, sixpences, groats, threepences, twopences, 
and pence ; the gold of five-pound pieces, double-guineas, guineas, 
and half-guineas. The only coin peculiar to Newton's administra- 
tion is the quarter-guinea of 1718, but this coin was found too 
small for use ; a lesson to those who would give us gold of 8s. 4rf. 
Nevertheless, it continued in circulation at least to Wilkes's time ; 
for Sam Johnson, speakihg contemptuously of the petitions which 
that hero excited, said that with a little hot wine he would under- 
take to get a petition against the half-guinea or the quarter-guinea. 
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It is not worth while to trace the copper coinage, an idea of 
the seventeenth century — or rather, an idea of Ehzabeth, carried 
into practice by her successors. The first English copper coin, so 
called, viBiS the adulterated silver of Henry VIII., some of which 
had little more than the sixth part of its exchangeable value ; as to 
which, " Sir John Rainsford meeting Parson Brooke, the principall 
devisor of the Copper Coyne, threatned him to breake his head, 
for that he had made his Soveraigne Lord, the most beautiful! 
Prince, King Henry, with a red and Copper Nose." It may be 
that these experiments upon the silver first suggested the notion of 
using copper, ipso facto, as a circulating medium. 

Our readers will have remarked that for a long time the bulk 
of the coin was gold, silver being, as copper now is, a base substi- 
tute for very small amounts. It is sometimes popularly stated 
that Henry VII. coined gold pence; but this golden coin was of a 
large value, though called a penny. It should follow, one might 
suppose, that the popular notion of a mass" of coin, taken as it 
came, would be that of a larger bulk of gold, and a smaller bulk of 
silver: in our day, the result of putting together many mixed sums 
would be, that the bulk of silver would be greater than the bulk of 
gold. It so happened that, while writing on this subject, we 
chanced to read over that most excellent old ballad, the " Heir of 
Linne," which, though reputed (wrongly, we believe) Scottish, will 
serve our purpose, since the Scotch and English coinage were of 
the same character. The prodigal finds his father's hoard in. three 

ehests : 

" Two were full of the beaten golds, 
The third was full of white mon6y." 

So that the ballad notion of a hoard of coin seems to have been 
that there would be two bulks of gold to one of silver. 

Seeing what our ancestors could endure, and did endure, and 
taking into account all the advantages which we have over them in 
the power of spreading information over the country, we ask 
whether the conversion of the halfshilling into 25 farthings, in- 
stead of 24, is more than could easily be mastered. It is certain 
that at a very low estimate, by many thought much too low, this 
proceeding would set free five hours out of every hundred employed 
in education throughout the whole country ; that is to say, ninety- 
five hours would do what one hundred now do. This takes in all 
kinds of education ; to the poorer classes the proportion per cent. 
set free is larger. And further, the much greater facility given to 
money calculation would throw competition for clerks' and book- 
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keepers' places among those who have at present no chance. It 
may be doubted whether the opening of the civil service and the 
East India service will be so large a boon to the middle classes, as 
the establishment of this simple coinage would be to the lower 
classes. 

When the question had been carried in the House of Commons, 
the Decimal Association, desiring to proceed towards the change in 
the most cautious manner, recommended to the Government, by 
two deputations, one to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, and one 
to the Prime Minister, to take the following course : — First, to 
cease from coining halfcrowns, and from issuing the halfcrowns 
which return into the Mint; supplying their place by issue of 
florins and of sixpences. Secondly, to stamp on every new six- 
pence issued from the Mint the words " halfshilling, 25 mils;" 
not thereby meaning, at this time, to interfere with the existing 
farthing, but only to signify the advent of a new name, and to 
excite inquiry as to what this new name might mean. The Associ- 
ation was of opinion that, so far as the most ignorant classes are 
concerned, this sixpence, so stamped, would be the only hook wanted. 
They urged upon the Ministers that this step pledged the Crown to 
nothing, and gave nothing to retrace, if the plan were even finally 
abandoned. 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer gave the deputation to under- 
stand that the Government would do nothing. He denied (and in 
doing so he gave reason to doubt that he knew the meaning of a 
decimal coinage) that the resolutions of the House contained an 
affirmation of the principle of retaining the pound. He maintained 
that it might be construed in favour of the penny. The resolu- 
tions were as follows : — "That in the opinion of this House, the 
initiation of the decimal system of coinage, by the issue of the 
florin, has been eminently successful and satisfactory." — " That a 
further extension of such system will be of great public advantage." 
It was pointed out to Sir G. Lewis that a decimal system proceeds 
only by tens; that a decimal system which contains the florin, 
must contain 10 florins, which is not a penny ; and the tenth part 
of a florin, which is not a penny; and the hundredth part of a florin, 
which is not a penny. "That," said he, " is one construction, but 
there are others." How the penny is to be retained in a decimal 
system which adopts the pound and florin, he did not point out ; 
and we know no more than our readers what he meant. 

Lord Palmerston, when the Association waited on him a few 
days afterwards, showed an utter want of Exchequer ingenuity, and 
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much more aptitude at understanding logical necessity and arith- 
metical meaning. He did not for a moment fence with construc- 
tions, but admitted the plain English of the resolutions, threw 
himself behind the barrier of ministerial discretion, and announced 
his intention to seek information through a Commission. Though 
some imagined that this was only a method of hanging up the 
question, yet, for ourselves, independently of the circumstances 
mentioned at the beginning of this article, we are inclined to think 
that Lord Palmerston saw clearly enough that the change — the 
pound and mil change — is sure to come. We do not believe that 
he ever entertained the idea of overturning three Committees by a 
Committee of three ; but we suspect that, like all other Ministers 
of our time, he did not want trouble upon a matter which is not a 
question of party, nor an outwork of the august city of ministerial 
power. 

The opponents of the Association affirm that the commercial 
world takes no interest in the question; and one of their organs 
fathers upon Mr. Rogers an assertion that this is because the pound 
and mil scheme is simply impracticable. How exquisite the irony 
of fastening upon Nestor a dictum which would show an utter 
ignorance of mankind ! Do large masses of men remain not only 
inactive, but uninterested,, when a change affecting themselves is 
carried in the House of Commons, because they believe that such 
change, if attempted, would not succeed ? Do they not know that 
the attempt, if seriously made, must either succeed to their gain or 
loss, or fail to their loss ? Have the men of commerce a joint but 
unexpressed feeling that a measure carried in the House, approved 
by the mayors of cities and towns by the fifty, petitioned for by 
chambers of commerce by the dozen — to say nothing of advocacy 
not so directly commercial — can be trusted to work its own failure? 
The supposition is simply absurd. The commercial classes are 
interested, but not excited. They are generally in favour of the 
House of Commons plan, the only plan which has secured a com- 
bination. The opponents of this plan cannot combine. There is 
neither unity among themselves, nor numerical force to back them. 
The commercial classes do not trouble themselves about the opposi- 
tion, because they know next to nothing about it; they are not 
readers of pamphlets, and they only skim the correspondence of 
the newspapers. 

In truth, the commercial feeling of the country acts in a very 
quiet way ; as, for instance, in the question of limited liability, 
which the press did not lash one half as much as the question 
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whether or no the Hon. Major C. D. has been unjustly preferred 
to Captain A. B. Commerce earwigs its representatives, and shows 
itself in the results of the division : it was so in the present 
instance. Secure in this power, its' organs of the press are mild 
and argumentative. There is no occasion to fume or fret, for as 
the commercial mind wills, so will the commercial measure be. It 
is only when the trade of the country comes into opposition with 
some other interest, as in the case of the corn laws, that we see the 
excitement, the want of which our opponents call want of interest. 
We have no doubt that, in the present question, there is nothing 
left to overcome, except the inertia of the executive Government. 
Should the proceedings of the Commission now appointed fail to 
rouse Ministers to action, the division of next session will be more 
eflfective. Members will not again be sent away by the dozen on 
the faith of the declaration of a Government manager of debates, 
that in &U probability there will be no division. 



NOTES AND QUEEIES. 

The Question whether Profits are Capital or Interest. — Since the 
recent decisions in the courts, it seems to be found necessary to make decla- 
rations of bonus in somewhat guarded language. The resolutions of Com- 
panies now run to the effect " that an increased dividend of ; — per share 
be added to the usual dividend of £—r- per share"; thus defining the cha- 
racter of the addition. One would have thought that the mere fact of the 
capital remaining the same after payment of a bonus must preclude the 
notion that the one could be part of the other. If the capital were reduced 
after such payment there would be some ground for the legal doubt. 



Should not the Additions to a Policy, as well as the Sum Assured, 
be charged with Extra Premium when Extra Risk is incurred? — It is 
remarkable that this is done in very few Ofiices, even when the additions 
are actually greater than the sum assured. There can be, of course, no 
good reason for such a practice; the additions are made on the supposition 
that the circumstances of the life involved will remain the same. If those 
circumstances are altered, the Ofiice should have compensation for the 
additional risk incurred by the change, or it must be a loser to the extent 
of the proper premium to meet it. 



Comparative Value of Gold in different Countries. — Our readers have 
no doubt often remarked in the daily papers statements on this subject to 
the following effect: — 



